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ABSTRACT 


Almost  three  decades  ago,  the  U.S.  Military  selected  the  Beretta  M9  as  the  standard  issue 
handgun  for  all  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Airmen.  This  handgun  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  service  members  despite  the  differences  in  the  handgun  needs  of  various  job  functions.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  ensure  the  M9  replacement  takes  into  consideration  the  specific 
handgun  needs  of  the  military  law  enforcement  community.  It  will  employ  the  evaluation 
methodology  to  determine  if  any  of  the  three  most  popular  commercially  available  GLOCK 
handguns,  the  17,  21,  and  22,  already  used  by  a  majority  of  civilian  law  enforcement  officers, 
would  be  the  best  choice  for  this  subset  of  the  military  population. 

Its  key  findings  demonstrate  greater  similarities  exist  between  military  and  civilian  law 
enforcement  than  those  of  military  law  enforcement  and  other  military  job  functions  when  it 
comes  to  handgun  training,  use,  and  physical  characteristics.  This  paper’s  key  recommendation 
is  that  the  military  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  civilian  law  enforcement  community  when 
selecting  a  handgun.  Furthermore,  this  paper  demonstrates  how  issues  such  as  ballistics, 
international  treaties,  and  domestic  laws  would  not  inhibit  the  U.S.  military’s  selection  of  a 
commercially  available  GLOCK  handgun.  Finally,  criteria  will  be  measured,  against  these  three 
popular  GLOCK  handguns,  demonstrating  why  they  might  be  a  viable  option  in  the  U.S. 
military’s  handgun  purchasing  strategy. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  first  existence  of  a  handgun  traces  back  to  around  1364. 1  While  the  concept  has  not 
changed  much  in  the  centuries  that  have  followed,  the  technology  designed  to  propel  a  projectile 
through  the  air,  at  a  penetrating  rate  of  speed,  certainly  has.  There  are  currently  thousands  of 
handgun  makes  and  models  designed  to  meet  today’s  myriad  of  needs. 

Just  like  these  many  handguns,  there  are  also  numerous  career  fields  which  require  them 
as  a  part  of  their  standard  issue.  One  of  these  career  fields,  the  military,  is  made  up  of  several 
diverse  job  categories  where  the  reason  to  carry  a  handgun  may  vary.  For  enlisted  personnel 
alone,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  identifies  fourteen  unique  job  categories  including 
administrative,  combat,  healthcare,  and  protective  service  among  several  others.2  However, 
regardless  of  the  job  category,  all  members  of  the  military  are  required  to  demonstrate  at  least  a 
basic  familiarity  with  a  handgun.3 

Protective  service  is  one  of  the  aforementioned  career  categories  made  up  primarily  of 
military  law  enforcement  officers  including  the  Army  Military  Police,  Navy  Master-at-Arms, 
and  Air  Force  Security  Forces  Officers.  Standard  issue,  following  training  of  these  Soldiers, 
Sailors,  and  Airmen,  is  the  venerable  Beretta  M9  handgun.  Unfortunately,  many  in  the  military 
law  enforcement  community  deem  the  M9  inadequate.  This  is  evident  by  specialized  units,  such 
as  the  U.S.  Army  Criminal  Investigation  Division  (CID),  Air  Force  Office  of  Special 
Investigations  (AFOSI),  and  the  Naval  Criminal  Investigation  Services  (NCIS),  departing  from 
the  M9  and  opting  to  carry  a  different  weapon.4  These  agencies  currently  utilize  the  Mil,  which 
is  deemed  more  suitable  for  law  enforcement  purposes.  While  this  provides  a  solution  for  these 
specialized  units,  the  greater  military  law  enforcement  community  continues  to  use  the  M9. 
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Currently,  the  Army  Contracting  Command  is  soliciting  bids,  from  handgun 
manufacturers,  to  compete  for  the  selection  of  the  next  generation  handgun  for  all  military 
members  across  every  branch  of  service  and  job  function,  including  protective  services.5 
However,  like  the  competition  leading  to  the  M9,  this  new  handgun  is  going  to  be  a  single 
design,  built  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  military  member  in  a  combat  scenario  regardless  of 
their  specific  job  category.  The  winner  of  the  competition  is  set  to  receive  a  projected  half 
billion-dollar  contract  to  supply  hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  new  handgun,  currently  identified 
as  the  Modular  Handgun  System  (MHS).6 

Similar  to  the  MHS  selection  competition,  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
conducted  numerous  handgun  tests  through  the  years.  The  results  of  such  tests  have  led  civilian 
law  enforcement  agencies,  in  the  United  States,  to  select  commercially  available  GLOCK 
handguns  over  others  more  than  65  percent  of  the  time.7 

Based  on  their  popularity,  among  civilian  law  enforcement  officers  in  this  country,  how 
can  the  U.S.  military  determine  if  an  existing  GLOCK  handgun  is  a  more  viable  option  for  its 
own  law  enforcement  community  than  the  winner  of  MHS  competition? 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  handgun  needs  of  military  law  enforcement  will 
demonstrate  that  military  and  civilian  law  enforcement  officers  share  more  similarities  in  their 
handgun  needs  than  those  that  exist  between  military  law  enforcement  and  other  military  job 
categories.  These  similarities  will  provide  the  justification  necessary  to  produce  an  evaluation 
criterion  by  which  to  discern  that  a  GLOCK  handgun,  already  proven  suitable  by  civilian  law 
enforcement,  is  a  viable  option  for  military  law  enforcement. 
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Specifically,  a  review  of  various  handgun  qualification  courses  will  demonstrate  the 
similarities  that  exist  between  military  and  civilian  law  enforcement.  This  review  will  also 
identify  the  differences  in  the  qualification  courses  of  military  and  civilian  law  enforcement 
compared  to  the  courses  used  by  other  military  job  functions.  The  identified  features  will  then 
become  part  of  the  justification  for  development  of  a  specific  handgun  evaluation  criteria  just  for 
military  law  enforcement. 

Additionally,  factors  such  as  ballistic  characteristics,  increased  integration  of  military  law 
enforcement  with  civilian  law  enforcement,  and  the  type  of  incidents  involving  handguns 
demand  that  military  law  enforcement  professionals  receive  the  right  handgun.  Therefore,  this 
paper  maintains  that  a  commercially  available  GLOCK  17,  21,  or  22  handgun,  already  proven 
effective  by  law  enforcement  officer  and  agencies  in  the  civilian  domain,  would  better  serve  the 
military  law  enforcement  community  than  the  MHS  competition  winner.  Regardless  of  the 
model  selected,  a  GLOCK  handgun  will  provide  military  law  enforcement  with  the  same 
effective  technology  as  their  civilian  counterparts. 

Research  Methodology 

This  paper  will  employ  the  evaluation  methodology  to  develop  criteria  by  which  to 
determine  if  a  popular  GLOCK  handgun  is  measurable  against  the  unique  military  law 
enforcement  requirements.  To  develop  these  criteria,  the  research  will  first  analyze  the  training 
requirements  of  military  law  enforcement  and  compare  them  against  other  military  job  categories 
while  engaged  in  combat.  The  research  will  continue  by  comparing  these  training  requirements 
to  that  of  civilian  law  enforcement  and  determine  where  those  similarities  and  differences  exist. 
Additionally  this  paper  will  review  other  factors  effecting  military  law  enforcement.  These 
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factors  include  ballistics,  international  agreements,  and  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act.  By  reviewing 
these  additional  factors,  justification  for  an  evaluation  criterion  will  be  established. 

Once  examined,  the  research  will  determine  if  a  separate  handgun  competition  is  required 
or  even  necessary  to  select  a  handgun  adequate  for  military  law  enforcement  personnel.  By 
reviewing  a  list  of  currently  accepted  criteria,  used  by  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
evaluation  framework  will  develop  its  own  list  of  selection  criteria  for  a  handgun  suitable  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  military  law  enforcement  community.  The  criteria  will  serve  as 
the  baseline  by  which  to  compare  the  three  most  popular  GLOCK  handguns,  the  model  17,  21, 
and  22,  to  see  if  any  or  all  could  replace  the  Berretta  M9. 

BACKGROUND 

According  to  a  2013  Pew  Research  Center  study,  the  most  common  reasons  why 
handguns  are  purchased  include  personal  protection,  sporting,  hunting,  collecting,  and  second 
Amendment  rights.8  For  each  of  these  reasons,  gun  manufacturers  carefully  design  and  deliver 
products  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  potential  owners. 

Additionally,  many  professionals  require  handguns  as  a  part  of  their  standard  issue 
including  such  jobs  as  the  profession  of  arms  (military),  law  enforcement,  and  security  among 
others.  These  fields  make  up  some  of  the  largest  populations  of  gun  owners,  in  the  United 
States,  and  handgun  manufacturers  support  them  with  specifically  designed  weapons  to  fulfill 
their  unique  needs.  In  many  cases,  organizations  either  provide  or  suggest  the  handgun  these 
professionals  may  utilize.  For  example,  since  1989,  the  Beretta  M9  9  millimeter  (mm)  handgun 
has  been  the  standard  issue  handgun  for  a  majority  of  all  military  members.9  Likewise,  two  of 
the  premier  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  and  the 
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Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  Firearms  and  Explosives  (BATFE),  have  been  issuing  their  Special 
Agents  the  .40  caliber  GLOCK  22  since  1997  and  2010  respectively. 10  These  handgun 
selections  came  only  after  exhaustive  testing  was  done  based  on  the  perceived  needs  of  their 
respective  organizations. 

The  Beretta  M9  9mm  (Figure  1)  has  a  barrel  length  of  approximately  4.9  inches  and  a 
height  of  5.5  inches.11  With  an  initial  trigger  pull  of  eleven  pounds  followed  by  a  six-pound 
single  action  pull,  the  M9  also  incorporates  an  external  safety  and  a  price  of  approximately 
$725. 12  While  similar,  these  specifications  include  notable  differences  from  the  GLOCK  17,  21, 
and  22  handguns  commonly  used  by  civilian  law  enforcement. 


Figure  1  Beretta  M9  9mm 

Original  M9  Procurement 

The  Beretta  M9  is  an  aged  weapon  system  originally  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Hague  Conventions  (1899  and  1907)  along  with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization’s 
(NATO)  Standardization  Agreement  (STANAG)  4090. 13  After  a  lengthy  and  controversial 
competition,  the  military  selected  the  Beretta  M9  9mm  as  its  primary  small  arms  combat 
handgun  for  standard  use  by  all  U.S.Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  members.14 
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The  9mm  M9  handgun  is  essentially  a  Beretta  92F  made  to  meet  military  specifications.15 
These  specifications  include  locked  breech,  semi-automatic,  and  recoil-operation,  along  with  a 
15-round  staggered  row  magazine.16  This  ambidextrous  designed  handgun  replaced  the  .45 
caliber  M191 1,  which  had  been  in  service  since  its  selection  in  191 1. 17  The  M191 1  was  slated 
for  replacement  primarily  because  of  the  move  to  the  smaller  9mm  ammunition  round. 18 

The  decision  for  Beretta  to  be  the  producer  of  the  M9  handgun  took  a  number  of  years  to 
materialize  due  to  a  variety  of  controversies  and  allegations  surrounding  the  selection 
competition.19  While  the  Government  Accounting  Office  cleared  the  entire  allegation  and 
allowed  the  selection  to  stand,  the  Beretta  M9  entered  service  under  a  cloud  of  uncertainty 
including  those  involving  the  safety  and  dependability  of  the  weapon.20 

Originally  awarded  a  five-year  contract,  Beretta  delivered  315,930  handguns,  worth  over 
$75  million  dollars,  to  the  U.S.  military.21  Additionally,  the  contract  dictated  that  the  Italian 
company  begin  producing  the  M9  in  the  United  States  within  two  years.22  To  date,  Beretta  has 
delivered  more  than  a  half  million  M9  handguns  to  all  branches  of  the  military.23 

Center  for  Naval  Analysis  Survey 

Despite  the  variety  of  issues  related  to  the  initial  contract,  the  M9  remains  in  service  after 
more  than  25  years.  However,  due  to  a  number  of  complaints  related  to  all  service  weapons, 
raised  by  soldiers  during  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom 
(OEF),  the  U.S.  Army  commissioned  the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis  (CNA)  to  conduct  research 
aimed  at  identifying  current  and  future  weapon  needs.24  The  study  consisted  of  over  2600 
survey  participants  designed  to  identify  the  soldiers’  perspective  on  both  the  reliability  and 
durability  of  various  weapons  used  in  combat,  including  the  M9.25  Of  the  four  combat  weapons 
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surveyed,  the  M9  scored  the  lowest.  This  fact  became  a  key  component  leading  to  the  decision 
to  begin  the  procurement  process  for  a  replacement  handgun.26 


Overall,  only  58  percent  of  the  survey  respondents,  issued  an  M9,  reported  being  satisfied 


%  Satisfied 


Total 

M9  M4  Ml  6  M249  all  weapons 


Weapon  overall 

58 

89 

75 

71 

78 

Ammunition 

52 

79 

79 

72 

77 

Handling 

64 

90 

60 

60 

71 

Accuracy 

76 

94 

89 

87 

90 

Range 

66 

92 

88 

89 

88 

Rate  of  fire 

88 

93 

88 

94 

91 

Training 

71 

85 

82 

77 

82 

Maintainability 

81 

87 

82 

70 

82 

Cleaning  equipment 

70 

75 

68 

63 

70 

Corrosion  resistance 

75 

80 

70 

65 

73 

Accessories 

52 

86 

75 

71 

77 

Figure  2,  Overall  Weapon  Satisfaction  Percentages 


with  the  handgun.  This  was  the  lowest  among  issued  weapons.  The  level  of  satisfaction  by 
percentage,  for  each  weapon  system,  was  further  broken  down  into  sub-categories  (Figure  2). 27 

One  of  the  sub-categories,  weapon  handling,  was  deemed  critical  and  further  broken 
down  into  reasons  of  dissatisfaction  (Figure  3). 28  Of  this  breakdown,  size  and  weight  scored 
among  the  highest  levels  of  weapon  handling  dissatisfaction.29 
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Additionally,  the  M9  had  the  lowest  level  of  soldier  confidence  among  combat  weapons. 
Only  54  percent  of  respondents  reported  being  confident  in  the  M9.30  The  most  common  cause 


Reasons  Listed  for 
D  issa  Li  sfacli  a  n 

Ghp$/ 

Hand- 
guards 

Heat 
Size 
Weight 
Other 


Figure  3  Weapon  Handling,  Dissatisfaction  percentages 

for  this  lack  of  confidence  was  the  soldier’s  inability  to  maintain  the  weapon  correctly.31  A 


number  of  common  reasons  for  confidence  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  M9  handgun  was  also 


reported  (Figure  4)  by  survey  participants.32 


Reason s  listed  for  level  of 

confidence 
#  of  malfunctions 
Difficult  to  maintain 
IVly  own  maintenance 
IVly  training 
Age  of  weapon 
Other 


Figure  4  Soldier's  Confidence  Level  in  the  M9 

Finally,  most  disturbing  of  all  the  statistics  was  that  over  26  percent  of  respondents 


reported  they  experienced  some  sort  of  stoppage  of  the  M9  during  an  in  theater  engagement.33 


For  these  reasons  and  more,  the  military  has  begun  the  process  of  procuring  a  new  handgun  to 


replace  the  M9.  Despite  heavy  criticism  from  venders  and  members  of  congress  for  the  lengthy 


delay,  the  Modular  Handgun  System  (MHS)  competition  is  set  to  begin  in  2016  according  to 


Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  W15QKN-15-R-0002  released  during  the  summer  of  2015. 
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Modular  Handgun  System  (MHS)  Competition 


The  MHS  competition  has  been  in  the  works  for  nearly  a  decade,  but  began  taking  real 
form  after  20 13. 34  Designed  to  be  a  complete  system  change,  the  MHS  competition  will  look  to 
replace  not  only  the  M9,  but  potentially  bring  a  more  potent  ammunition  round  to  military 
members.35  The  open  competition  will  provide  interested  vendors  the  opportunity  to  compete 
for  an  Indefinite  Delivery,  Indefinite  Quantity  (IDIQ)  Firm-Fixed  Price  (FFP)  contract  to  award 
the  U.S.  military  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  handguns,  ammunition,  and  accessories.36 
The  MHS  competition  will  evaluate  potential  M9  replacements  based  upon  six  different  criteria 
including  system  accuracy,  reliability  and  service  life,  license  rights  ammunition,  license  rights 
handgun  and  accessories,  other  characteristics,  and  price.37 

The  MHS  competition  has  not  been  without  its  share  of  controversy,  even  before  the 
selection  process  has  begun.  One  staunch  opponent  of  the  U.S.  Army’s  attempt  to  purchase  a 
new  handgun  has  been  Senator  John  McCain,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.38  Senator  McCain’s  office  has  argued  that  the  process  has  become  far  too 
cumbersome  and  will  ultimately  add  $50  or  more  to  the  cost  of  each  handgun,  leading  to  $15 
million  wasted  on  paperwork  and  bureaucracy.39  Additionally,  McCain’s  office  suggests  the 
RFP  itself  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  U.S.  Army  to  make  a  selection  at  all.40 

Most  important  is  that  the  MHS  competition,  like  the  M9  procurement  process  before  it, 
fails  to  differentiate  between  the  unique  needs  of  different  military  job  functions.  The  MHS 
seeks  to  select  one  universal  handgun  for  utilization  by  all  service  members.  Like  the  M9,  the 
MHS  will  be  a  weapon  designed  for  utilization  in  combat  by  all  job  categories  and  not  the  unique 
needs  of  any  one-job  function,  particularly  those  of  military  law  enforcement  while  in 
performance  of  their  non-combat  duties. 
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COMBAT  VERSUS  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  HANDGUN  REQUIREMENTS 


As  of  May  2015,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  estimated  there  were 
approximately  1,341,049  active  duty  members  of  the  United  States  military.41  The  BLS  further 
estimates  this  number  includes  approximately  81,000  of  those  members  engaged  in  the  field  of 
protective  services,  which  includes  primarily  what  would  be  considered  as  traditional  law 
enforcement  personnel.42  These  services  include  enforcing  military  laws  and  regulations  and 
providing  emergency  responses  to  disasters.  More  specifically,  military  law  enforcement 
responsibilities  includes  controlling  traffic,  preventing  crime,  responding  to  emergencies, 
investigating  crimes  committed  on  military  property  and  guarding  inmates  in  military 
correctional  facilities.43  These  functions  are  virtually  identical  to  the  job  functions  of  their 
civilian  law  enforcement  counterparts.  Therefore,  after  subtracting  one  percent  for  fire  and 
rescue  services,  military  law  enforcement  makes  up  approximately  five  percent  of  the  active  duty 
military  population. 

In  addition  to  these  forces,  there  are  approximately  one  million  members  of  the  United 
States  Ready  Reserves,  which  includes  deployable  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Airmen  in  both  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard.44  Using  the  same  labor  percentages  as  active  duty,  this  would 
represent  another  50,000  reserve  military  law  enforcement  members. 

By  comparison,  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  which  maintains  the  largest 
civilian  police  force  in  the  United  States,  has  over  36,000  sworn  officers.45  Additionally,  the 
largest  Federal  Law  Enforcement  agencies  include  the  Customs  and  Border  Patrol  with 
approximately  36,000  officers,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  with  approximately  16,000  prison  guards, 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  with  approximately  12,500  Special  Agents.46 
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Therefore,  even  without  the  inclusion  of  Reserve  forces,  the  U.S.  military  is  by  far  the 
largest  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  United  States.  However,  civilian  law  enforcement 
agencies  test  and  select  a  weapon  designed  specifically  for  their  law  enforcement  needs.  In 
contrast,  since  military  law  enforcement  makes  up  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  overall 
military,  their  handgun  needs  are  combined  with  those  of  other  job  functions. 

The  Universal  Handgun 

There  are  hundreds  of  makes  and  models  of  handguns  available  in  the  United  States. 
While  many  handguns  are  manufactured  for  general  utility,  several  are  specially  designed  to 
meet  specific  end  user  requirements.  While  some  handguns  are  made  for  target  shooting,  others 
are  made  for  protection,  collection,  or  hunting. 

For  example,  the  International  Defense  Pistol  Association  (IDPA)  took  a  survey,  during 
their  2013  U.S.  National  shooting  competition,  and  found  that  while  GLOCK  was  a  common 
choice,  the  Springfield  XD  was  the  most  popular  handgun  for  competitors  in  the  enhanced 
service  pistol  division.47  Likewise,  for  personal  protection  at  home,  a  GLOCK  may  not  be  an 
acceptable  choice  for  families  with  small  children.  The  GLOCK  lacks  an  external  safety  button 
and  may  be  more  susceptible  to  unintentional  discharges.  However,  as  a  law  enforcement 
weapon,  GLOCK  is  the  predominate  choice  throughout  the  United  States.48 

Is  there  a  universal  handgun  that  would  work  best  across  all  military  job  functions?  This 
logic  was  assumed  with  the  1989  selection  of  the  M9  and  the  answer,  over  25  years  later,  is 
arguably  no.  We  see  this  argument  made  exceptionally  clear  by  reviewing  the  number  of 
specialty  units  that  have  moved  away  from  the  M9  in  favor  of  handguns  more  specific  to  their 
mission  sets.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  area  of  military  law  enforcement. 
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Most  specialized  law  enforcement  organizations  in  the  military,  including  the  U.S.  Army 
Criminal  Investigation  Division  (CID),  Air  Force  Office  of  Special  Investigations  (AFOSI),  and 
the  Naval  Criminal  Investigation  Services  (NCIS),  departed  from  the  M9  and  began  carrying 
their  own  weapons,  in  most  cases,  the  Mil.49  Due  to  the  size  of  the  M9,  the  Ml  1  was  almost 
immediately  integrated  into  the  arsenal  of  these  specialized  law  enforcement  agencies  who 
needed  a  more  “compact”  and  “concealable”  handgun.  The  Naval  Investigative  Service  (later 
changed  to  NCIS)  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  Ml  1,  which  is  essentially  a  military  version  of  the 
9mm  Sig  P-226.50  The  handgun  was  given  the  name  Mil  following  its  integration  into  both  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  specialized  investigative  units  in  the  mid-1990s.51 

This  shift  from  the  norm  is  not  unique  to  specialized  military  law  enforcement  members. 
Specialized  combat  soldiers,  including  Navy  SEALS,  Marine  Corp  Special  Operations  and  Air 
Force  Special  Operations  forces,  have  also  diverted  from  the  standard  issued  M9  handgun.52 
While  each  of  these  elite  units  utilizes  a  variety  of  handguns,  the  Ml  1  has  been  the  predominant 
weapon  of  choice  until  recent  years.  Currently,  all  three  are  considering  or  have  recently  begun 
using  a  commercially  available  GLOCK  in  certain  operational  capacities.53 

However,  this  still  leaves  tens  of  thousands  of  Military  Police,  Master-at-Arms,  and 
Security  Forces  Officers  who  conduct  routine  law  enforcement  and  security  services  throughout 
the  military  using  the  wrong  weapon,  the  M9.  These  professionals  are  utilizing  a  handgun 
deemed  inadequate  by  other  more  specialized  units  who,  fortunately  for  them,  had  the  ability  to 
conduct  procurement  outside  of  the  normal  standard  issue. 
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Training  Requirements  for  Law  Enforcement  Versus  Combat 


One  way  to  determine  the  handgun  needs  of  a  law  enforcement  officer  is  to  compare 
training  requirements,  both  military  and  civilian,  to  that  of  other  jobs.  However,  with  the 
exception  of  military  law  enforcement,  most  other  military  job  categories  do  not  have  their  own 
handgun  qualification  courses.  Rather,  these  job  functions  qualify  with  a  handgun  by  using  a 
qualification  course  designed  to  establish  their  competency  while  engaged  in  a  combat 
environment.  This  environment  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  law  enforcement  and  thus 
requires  different  qualification  courses.  To  demonstrate  this  difference,  one  cannot  look  solely  at 
the  qualification  courses  of  the  military.  One  must  review  the  courses  of  civilian  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Examining  multiple  qualification  courses,  to  include  military  police 
officers,  Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  and  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  then  comparing  them  to  the  general  combat  qualification 
courses,  will  enhance  the  differences  of  the  handgun  needs  of  law  enforcement  officers  and  other 
military  job  functions  while  in  combat. 

The  Army  Combat  Pistol  Qualification  Course  (CPQC),  the  primary  course  utilized  to 
test  the  proficiency  of  soldiers  deployed  in  combat,  consists  of  a  thirty-target  course  of  fire  in 
which  multiple  magazine  changes  are  required.54  The  CPQC  requires  the  combat  soldier  to 
engage  both  single  and  multiple  popup  targets  in  timed  intervals.  The  targets’  distance  varies 
from  10  to  31  meters.55  The  emphasis  of  the  course  focuses  on  using  the  fundamentals  of  quick 
fire.56  The  course  uses  a  standard  E-type  silhouette  target,  without  rings,  measuring 
approximately  40in  x  19.5in  (Figure  5). 57  A  round  that  penetrates  the  silhouette  is  a  hit  and 
counted  towards  the  overall  score.  In  order  to  qualify  on  the  CPQC,  the  shooter  must  record  16 
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penetrating  hits  into  the  target  out  of  30  rounds.58  Failure  to  get  a  round  off  during  the  course  of 


fire  results  in  a  miss. 


Figure  5  E-Type  Silhouette  Target  (25 
meters  with  no  rings ) 


An  additional  qualification  course,  utilized  by  soldiers  deployed  in  combat,  is  the 
Alternate  Pistol  Qualification  Course  (APQC).  Like  the  CPQC,  the  APQC  focuses  on  rapid 
firing  techniques.  The  primary  difference  in  the  two  courses  is  the  APQC  requires  all  shots  to  be 
at  a  target  measuring  25  meters  away  from  the  shooter.59  The  course  also  utilizes  the  E-type 
silhouette  target  requiring  a  minimum  of  23  out  of  40  rounds  to  penetrate  the  scoring  area  in 
order  for  the  shooter  to  qualify.  In  both  the  CPQC  and  the  APQC,  the  handgun  remains  in  the 
raised  position  while  not  engaged.60 

In  both  the  CPQC  and  the  APQC,  the  external  safety  should  be  engaged  when  not  firing 
the  weapon  and  upon  reload.61  Additionally,  at  no  time  does  the  test  require  one  handed 
shooting  or  drawing  from  concealment  during  the  course  of  fire.62 
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In  addition  to  these  two  courses,  the  Army  has  another  course  required  solely  for  Military 
Police  officers  to  qualify  with  a  handgun.  This  course  of  fire,  called  the  Military  Police 
Handguns  Qualification  Course  (MPFQC),  more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  civilian  law 
enforcement  community.  The  MPFQC  requires  the  shooter  start  35  meters  away  from  the  target 
and  move  forward  to  the  seven-meter  line  to  complete  the  course.63  The  course  of  fire  uses  50 
rounds  and  begins  with  precision  shooting,  in  both  the  prone  and  kneeling  positions,  in  which 
time  is  not  a  factor.64  The  course  ends  with  one  handed  shooting  for  time  and  requires 
concealment  and  drawing  from  a  holster.65  To  qualify  on  the  MPFQC,  the  shooter  must  record 
35  of  50  penetrating  shots.66 

Now  compare  these  courses  with  those  of  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  2012, 
the  FBI  moved  to  a  new  qualification  course,  replacing  a  decade  old  course  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  close  quarter  shooting.67  The  move  came  after  the  FBI  analyzed  over  200  Agent 
involved  shootings  covering  a  seventeen-year  period.68  It  was  determined  that  most  shooting 


Figure  6  QIT  Target 

incidents  occurred  within  three  yards  of  a  subject.69  This  led  to  the  FBI’s  determination  that  law 
enforcement  officers  needed  more  training,  which  would  enable  to  them  to  engage  a  target  with 
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three  or  four  rounds  within  a  distance  of  zero  to  three  yards.70  The  FBI’s  new  course,  like  the 
one  it  replaced,  requires  an  80  percent  hit  rate  inside  the  qualification  target  (QIT)  (Figure  6.) 71 
However,  the  old  course  consisted  of  50  rounds  where  the  new  course  uses  60. 72  In  the  old 
course,  over  50  percent  of  the  rounds  fired  were  between  15  and  25  yards.  With  the  new  course, 
40  of  the  60  rounds  shot  are  within  seven  yards  of  the  target.73  The  new  FBI  pistol  qualification 
course  begins  with  a  shooter  at  three  yards  away  from  the  target  followed  by  seven  yards  away.74 
At  both  yardages,  the  shooter  fires  a  series  of  timed  intervals  from  close  range.  Two  points  of 
emphasis  become  evident  during  this  qualification  course.  One  handed  shooting  is  required,  as 
well  as  a  transition  from  one  hand  to  another  during  the  course  of  fire.  Additionally,  during  the 
FBI’s  qualification  course,  the  shooter  is  required  to  draw  and  fire  from  a  holster,  while  a  jacket, 
vest,  or  other  covering  garment  conceals  the  handgun.75 

Like  the  FBI,  the  state  of  Wisconsin  has  a  handgun  qualification  course  designed  to 
establish  a  uniform  minimum  standard  for  handgun  proficiency  for  Wisconsin  law  enforcement 
officers  and  academy  students.76  The  Wisconsin  qualification  starts  with  the  shooter  standing 
three  yards  from  the  target  and  moving  backwards  throughout  the  course  of  fire.77 

The  final  stage  of  the  Wisconsin  qualification  course  is  from  a  distance  of  25  yards.78 

Other  important  aspects  of  the  Wisconsin  qualification  course  are  that  scoring  is  based  on 
time,  includes  a  reload,  and  shooting  begins  from  the  holster  and  includes  a  draw.  Also,  the 
course  incorporates  the  use  of  a  dummy  round  in  order  for  the  shooter  to  demonstrate  the  ability 
to  overcome  a  weapon  malfunction.79  The  course  uses  two  zoned  targets  to  calculate  scoring. 
The  shooter  must  hit  28  out  of  32  rounds  in  zone  C  (Figure  7)  during  close  range  shooting  and  10 
hits  out  of  12  rounds  in  zone  D  (Figure  7A)  in  25  yard  shooting.80 
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Figure  7  Zone  C  and  Figure  7 A  Zone  D 


The  state  of  Wisconsin  also  identifies  several  critical  pass  or  fail  rules  for  law 
enforcement  officers  involving  the  proper  use  of  the  holster.81  These  rules  include  proper  draw 
from  a  holster,  which  requires  the  shooter  not  to  sweep  his  reaction  hand,  self,  or  others  during 
the  draw.82  Additionally,  the  shooter  must  demonstrate  a  one  handed  re-holster.83 

This  comparison  demonstrates  several  significant  differences  between  the  law 
enforcement  and  combat  requirements  in  a  handgun.  The  Army’s  combat  courses  focus  on  rapid 
fire  at  multiple  targets,  typically  at  distances  of  approximately  25  yards.  In  addition,  the  combat 
course  target  acquisition  begins  from  a  position  outside  of  the  holster.  Finally,  to  receive  a 
passing  score,  on  either  the  combat  or  alternate  combat  course,  the  shooter  must  score  a  “hit”  rate 
of  approximately  55  percent. 

In  comparison,  the  military  and  civilian  law  enforcement  qualification  courses  focus  on 
shooting  primarily  at  closer  range  targets,  many  between  three  and  seven  yards.  While  also 
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timed,  there  is  a  greater  emphasis  on  accuracy  in  the  law  enforcement  qualification  courses, 
including  that  of  the  military  police  course,  where  shooters  must  score  hit  rates  in  the  range  of 
70-90  percent.  Additionally,  unlike  the  combat  course,  both  the  military  and  civilian  law 
enforcement  courses  focus  on  being  able  to  draw  from  a  holstered  position  with  the  handgun 
safety  in  the  off  position  (or  with  a  handgun  that  does  not  contain  an  external  safety). 

Military  and  Civilian  Law  Enforcement  Issues  to  Consider 

There  are  several  treaties,  laws,  and  protocols  that  exist  for  the  military  which  are  non¬ 
existent  or  different  for  civilian  law  enforcement.  These  differences  could  restrict  the  military  or 
military  law  enforcement  community  from  utilizing  a  specific  handgun.  These  issues  must  be 
carefully  considered  before  any  handgun  selection  can  be  made. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  4090 

One  of  these  differences  is  the  U.S.  military’s  decision  and  requirement  to  adhere  to 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  Standard  Agreement  (STANAG)  4090,  which 
dictates  the  characteristics  of  the  9mm  small  arms  cartridge  used  in  semi-automatic  weapons.84 
This  round,  known  as  the  “9  mm  NATO”,  is  essentially  an  overpressure  variant  of  the  9x1 9mm 
Parabellum.85 

In  the  Department  of  Justice’s  most  comprehensive  Law  Enforcement  Management  and 
Administrative  Statistics  study,  released  in  2004,  the  9mm  was  the  most  common  caliber  of 
handgun  used  by  departments  with  more  than  100  officers.86  Despite  the  widespread 
misconception  that  a  .40  or  .45  caliber  round  is  most  common  among  law  enforcement,  the 
reality  is  that  over  75  percent  of  survey  respondents  utilize  a  9mm  just  like  the  military.87 
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Hague  Conventions  (1899  and  1907) 


The  NATO  standard  does  not  specify  the  type  of  bullet  (ball,  expanding,  incendiary,  etc.) 
the  military  is  required  to  use.  Instead,  Declaration  III  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1899 
prohibits  the  use  of  expanding  ammunition  in  warfare.88  This  prohibition  was  ratified  a  second 
time  in  1907  and  for  this  reason,  the  U.S.  military  has  traditionally  utilized  the  9  mm  NATO  Full 
Metal  Jacket  (FMJ),  "ball"  ammunition.89 

The  ammunition  type  then  becomes  a  major  difference  between  military  and  civilian  law 
enforcement.  This  difference  is  not  in  the  area  of  size,  as  many  believe,  but  in  the  characteristic 
of  the  bullet  upon  impact.  Most  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies  utilize  expanding  ammunition 
designed  to  mushroom  out,  when  a  target  is  struck,  instead  of  penetrating  through  a  target  like 
that  of  ball  ammunition.90  The  use  of  expanding  ammunition  reduces  the  risk  of  a  bullet  passing 
through  a  target  and  striking  another  individual,  thus  minimizing  civilian  injury.91  Additionally, 
this  type  of  bullet  is  more  likely  to  cause  a  catastrophic  injury  to  the  human  body.92  The 
expanding  and  fragmenting  bullets  seek  to  flatten  or  break  apart  on  contact,  making  them  more 
likely  to  remain  inside  the  body  of  a  target  and  therefore  transfer  all  of  their  energy  into  it.93  The 
result  of  this  is  a  larger  amount  of  tissue  damage  or  destruction.94  Compare  this  to  the  FMJ, 
designed  to  penetrate  and  injure  a  soldier  in  combat,  rendering  him  in  need  of  medical  care,  thus 
removing  two  individuals  from  the  fight.95  In  law  enforcement,  the  logic  of  FMJ  ammunition 
proved  to  be  ineffective  during  the  Miami  shootout  between  armed  bank  robbers  and  FBI  Special 
Agents. 96  Despite  having  been  shot  several  times,  the  involved  bank  robbers  were  able  to 
continue  to  fire  their  weapons  at  the  FBI  Agents.97  This  led  to  the  death  of  multiple  Agents  and 
the  recognition  that  had  law  enforcement  utilized  expanding  ammunition;  the  initial  wounds  to 
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the  bank  robbers  likely  would  have  been  fatal,  thus  saving  the  lives  of  the  law  enforcement 
personnel.98 

Technically,  the  United  States  never  actually  signed  The  Hague  Convention  treaty  but 
has  traditionally  adhered  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.99  However,  the  treaty  only  covers  the 
rules  of  international  war,  involving  covered  countries,  and  is  not  applicable  to  domestic  law 
enforcement. 100  In  May  2010,  the  Army’s  provost  marshal  approved  the  use  of  expanding 
ammunition  for  military  law  enforcement  officers  on  Army  instillations.101  This  decision  came 
after  two  active  shooter  incidents,  one  at  Fort  Hood  and  one  at  the  Pentagon,  where  an  armed 
gunman  opened  fire  on  military  and  civilian  personnel. 102  While  specialized  military  police 
units,  such  as  AFOSI,  Army  CID,  and  NCIS,  have  been  utilizing  hollow  point  ammunition  for 
some  time,  even  after  the  2010  decision,  most  military  law  enforcement  officers  do  not  utilize 
this  type  of  ammunition. 

Posse  Comitatus  Act 

Title  18,  U.S.  Code  Section  1385,  known  as  The  Posse  Comitatus  Act,  was  designed  to 
end  the  use  of  military  troops  to  police  state  elections.103  While  this  rationale  is  no  longer 
needed,  the  law  is  still  often  misunderstood  as  preventing  the  military  from  engaging  in  domestic 
law  enforcement  activities.  While  the  military  customarily  refrains  from  engaging  in  domestic 
law  enforcement  where  they  have  no  jurisdiction,  there  are  specific  exemptions  to  the  Posse 
Comitatus  Act  which  allows  military  and  civilian  law  enforcement  officers  to  work  together  for  a 
common  purpose. 

Some  of  these  exceptions  include: 
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•  National  Guard  forces,  including  military  police,  operating  under  the  State 
authority  of  Title  32  during  time  of  crisis  or  national  disaster  are  exempt  from  the 
Posse  Comitatus  Act.104 

•  Pursuant  to  the  presidential  power  to  quell  domestic  violence,  federal  troops  are 
expressly  exempt  from  the  prohibitions  of  Posse  Comitatus  Act,  and  this 
exemption  applies  equally  to  active-duty  military  and  federalized  National  Guard 
troops. 105 

•  Congress  created  a  “drug  exception”  to  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act  to  allow  U.S. 
military  personnel  to  assist  in  the  war  on  drugs  to  include  providing  assistance  to 
local  and  federal  law  enforcement  in  reducing  drug  trafficking  on  military 
instillations.106 

•  Under  recent  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress  to  make  available  any  military  equipment  and  personnel  necessary  for 
operation  of  said  equipment  for  law.107 

Taking  the  above  into  consideration,  many  military  law  enforcement  officers  work  hand 
in  hand  with  their  state,  local,  or  federal  partners.  Despite  the  misconceptions  of  the  Posse 
Comitatus  Act,  military  and  civilian  law  enforcement  work  together  in  a  number  of  diverse 
activities.  This  is  especially  true  in  crisis  response  situations  or  on  specially  targeted  criminal 
activities  such  as  drugs  or  terrorism. 

According  to  the  FBI,  there  are  104  Joint  Terrorism  Task  Forces  (JTTF)  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  are  coordinated  through  the  National  Joint  Terrorism  Task  Force 
(NJTTF).108  Included  in  these  task  forces,  at  both  the  local  and  national  level,  are  members  of 
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the  U.S.  military.109  One  important  component  of  the  NJTTF  is  the  Military  Operations  Support 
Team  which  includes  military  and  domestic  law  enforcement  entities  dedicated  to  identifying 
and  preventing  military  specific  terrorism  threats.  The  inclusion  of  military  law  enforcement 
officers  on  both  the  NJTTF  and  JTTFs,  around  the  United  States,  help  to  demonstrate  another  of 
the  many  relationships  between  the  civilian  and  military  law  enforcement  communities. 

EVALUATION  CRITERIA  FOR  A  MILITARY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

HANDGUN 

As  has  been  demonstrated,  military  law  enforcement  and  civilian  law  enforcement  have 
many  characteristics  in  common,  making  their  handgun  needs  similarly  unique.  These 
similarities  are  routinely  reflected  in  their  training  courses,  ballistic  requirements,  and  joint 
working  relationships.  It  has  been  further  demonstrated  that,  regardless  of  the  caliber  of 
ammunition,  expanding  bullets  are  as  much  a  necessity  for  military  law  enforcement  as  they  are 
for  civilian  law  enforcement.  Training  and  equipment  must  be  provided  to  law  enforcement  to 
thwart  confrontations  occurring  at  close  range  with  ammunition  designed  to  stop  a  target,  not 
simply  penetrate  through  it. 

Additionally,  despite  the  existence  and  misconceptions  related  to  the  Posse  Comitatus 
Act,  many  military  law  enforcement  officers  work  hand  in  hand  with  their  civilian  law 
enforcement  partners.  Whether  at  the  local,  state  or  national  level,  during  times  of  emergency  or 
on  task  forces  targeting  terrorism  or  criminal  activity,  these  military  law  enforcement  officers 
need  a  handgun  that  is  consistent  in  function,  easy  to  conceal,  and  just  as  capable  as  that  of  their 
civilian  counterparts. 
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For  these  reasons,  the  military  law  enforcement  community  should  model  their  handgun 
after  that  of  civilian  law  enforcement  and  not  participate  in  the  MHS  competition.  While  both 
the  military  and  the  FBI  have  recently  solicited  bids  for  a  new  handgun,  the  criteria  defined  by 
the  FBI’s  solicitation  is  more  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  military  law  enforcement  officer 
than  that  of  the  MHS. 

Subsequently,  the  commercially  available  GLOCK  17,  21,  and  22  have  all  been  tested  for 
ballistics,  performance,  and  longevity.  For  example,  B ATFE  put  over  20,000  rounds  through  the 
GLOCK  22  before  selecting  it  for  their  Agents.110  Likewise,  the  GLOCK  17  and  21  have 
received  this  same  level  of  extensive  testing  by  different  agencies.  Dick  Fairburn,  a  noted 
firearm  expert,  author,  instructor,  and  law  enforcement  officer  of  over  30  years,  argues  that  all  of 
today’s  popular  commercial  handguns  have  been  successfully  tested  like  this  for  function.111 
Mr.  Fairburn  further  suggests  that  agencies  should  not  waste  money  conducting  performance 
evaluations  that  have  already  been  exhaustively  done  by  other  government  agencies  or 
independent  firearm  laboratories.  Instead,  agencies  looking  to  purchase  a  handgun  should  focus 
on  defining  their  desired  physical  characteristics  and  select  a  handgun  meeting  those  criteria. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  U.S.  military  should  look  at  the  handgun  characteristics  of  civilian  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  build  the  criteria  for  military  law  enforcement. 

Review  of  FBI  RFP-OSCU-DSU1503 

As  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respected  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  federal 
government,  the  FBI  has  been  evaluating  and  testing  handguns  for  its  Agents  since  they  began 
carrying  weapons  in  1934. 112  The  results  of  testing  research  conducted  by  the  FBI  Training 
Division’s  Ballistic  Testing  Center,  has  long  been  a  catalyst  for  purchase  justification  by  other 
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law  enforcement  agencies.  In  2015,  the  FBI  released  a  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP),  RFP-OSCU- 
DSU1503  (referred  to  further  as  FBI-RFP)  soliciting  handgun  manufacturers  to  bid  on  a  new 
handgun  for  their  Special  Agents.  Therefore,  FBI-RFP  can  also  assist  in  building  the  criteria  by 
which  to  select  the  next  handgun  for  military  law  enforcement. 

For  a  full  sized  handgun,  FBI-RFP  requires  a  barrel  length  of  between  4.26”  and  5.20” 
and  a  height  no  larger  than  6  inches.113  This  size  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  law 
enforcement  to  both  conceal  and  holster  a  weapon.  Barrel  length  also  plays  a  role  in  the  shooters 
ability  to  hit  a  target  accurately.114  Typically  the  longer  the  barrel  the  more  accurate  a  shot  will 
be.115  Therefore,  the  indicated  barrel  size  optimizes  both  the  need  to  carry  and  conceal  while 
accurately  being  able  to  shoot  the  handgun  on  target. 

Trigger  pressure  is  a  second  critical  criterion  by  which  to  select  the  military  law 
enforcement  handgun.  The  FBI  has  identified  that  the  trigger  pull  weight  shall  be  no  less  than 
4.5  lbs.  and  should  not  exceed  6  lbs.116  In  other  words,  the  pistol  must  fire  before  6  lbs.  of 
pressure  is  exerted  and  not  before  4.5  lbs.  of  pressure.  This  combination  allows  the  officer  to 
keep  the  handgun  from  accidently  discharging,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  a  consistent 
nominal  trigger  pull  at  time  of  purposeful  discharge. 

According  to  FBI-RFP,  the  handgun  should  contain  no  external  safety,  only  one  designed 
to  disengage  with  a  pull  of  the  trigger.117  This  feature  represents  a  major  divergence  from 
previous  military  handgun  requirements.  While  an  external  safety  could  prevent  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  weapon,  it  would  more  likely  lead  to  the  weapon  not  discharging  in  time  of  need. 
Since  research  has  shown  most  law  enforcement  shootings  occur  at  close  range  during 
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instantaneous  engagements,  the  existence  of  an  external  safety  is  inappropriate  for  law 
enforcement  weapons  per  the  FBI-RFP.118 

Finally,  the  last  criteria  for  evaluation  is  cost.  The  cost  to  procure  a  commercially 
available  GLOCK  should  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  military’s  projected  budget.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  exact  cost  of  a  new  handgun  to  the  government  without  engaging  in 
negotiations  with  the  manufacturer,  the  overall  cost  to  procure  an  adequate  amount  of  handguns 
for  military  law  enforcement  can  be  estimated  for  reasonableness.  The  last  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  Beretta  M9s  occurred  in  2012  with  an  order  for  100,000  of  the  handguns  costing 
approximately  64  million  dollars.119  This  would  result  in  a  cost  estimate  of  about  $640  per 
handgun.  Additionally,  some  members  of  the  financial  community  have  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
MHS  winner  to  be  in  the  range  of  $750-1250  per  unit.120  Since  it  is  impossible  to  know  the 
exact  cost  per  handgun  for  the  MHS  competition  winner,  the  criteria  will  use  $700  as  the 
baseline,  which  is  the  approximate  average  cost  between  the  2012  M9  contract  and  financial 
analyst’s  predicted  low  end  cost  of  the  MHS  handgun  competition  winner. 

COMPARING  THE  CRITERIA  AGAINST  GLOCK  HANDGUNS 

This  criteria  developed,  which  takes  solely  into  consideration  size,  technical  features,  and 
cost  of  a  handgun  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  military  law  enforcement  officer,  can  now 
be  evaluated  against  the  commercially  available  GLOCK  17,  21,  and  22.  It  is  therefore  possible 
to  utilize  Gun-test.com  to  compare  handgun  data  against  the  established  criteria.121  Gun- 
test.com  is  a  subscriber  based  research  firm  that  provides  consumers  with  impartial  data  about 
various  firearms.  The  information  contained  within  their  database  is  a  compilation  of  test  results 
derived  from  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  combined  with  firearms  experts  throughout  the 
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country.122  Gun-test.com  does  not  accept  funding  from  manufacturers  to  enable  it  to  provide 
unbiased  assessments  of  commercial  firearms. 123  The  information  provided  by  Gun-test.com  is 
considered  reliable  throughout  the  firearms  industry. 

Additionally,  a  limited  amount  of  vendor  specific  data  taken  directly  from  GLOCK  is 
included.  This  data  has  been  individually  sourced  for  easy  identification. 

GLOCK  17  9mm  Versus  Military  Law  Enforcement  Criteria 


Figure  8  GLOCK  1 7  9mm 

The  GLOCK  17  (Figure  8)  has  a  barrel  length  of  4.50  inches  and  an  overall  height  of  5.5 
inches.124  Additionally,  it  has  a  trigger  pull  of  approximately  6  lbs.  The  GLOCK  17  utilizes  safe 
action  technology,  which  includes  a  trigger  safety  mechanism,  but  no  external  safety. 125  The 
GLOCK  17  9mm  has  an  approximate  cost  of  $616. 126  These  statistics  align  favorably  with  the 
military  law  enforcement  criteria  that  has  been  established,  making  the  commercially  available 
GLOCK  17  9mm  a  viable  option  for  the  military  law  enforcement  community. 
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GLOCK  21 .45  Auto  Versus  Military  Law  Enforcement  Criteria 


Figure  9  GLOCK  21 .45  ACP 

Slightly  longer  and  significantly  heavier,  the  GLOCK  21  .45  ACP  (Figure  9)  has  a  barrel 
length  of  4.6  inches  and  an  overall  height  of  5.2  inches.127  Additionally,  it  has  a  trigger  pull  of 
approximately  5.3  lbs.128  The  GLOCK  17  utilizes  the  safe  action  technology,  which  includes  a 
trigger  safety  mechanism,  but  no  external  safety.129  The  GLOCK  21  .45  ACP  has  an 
approximate  cost  of  $668. 130  These  statistics  align  favorably  with  the  established  military  law 
enforcement  criteria.  While  still  a  viable  option  for  the  military  law  enforcement  community,  the 
GLOCK  21  is  approximately  4  ounces  heavier  than  the  GLOCK  17  and  has  an  increased  width 
of  approximately  one  tenth  of  an  inch.131 
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GLOCK  22  40  Caliber  Versus  Military  Law  Enforcement  Criteria 


Figure  10  GLOCK  22  40  caliber 

Situated  between  the  size  of  the  GLOCK  17  and  a  GLOCK  21,  the  GLOCK  22  40  caliber 
(Figure  10)  has  a  barrel  length  of  4.5  inches  and  an  overall  height  of  5.2  inches.132  Additionally, 
it  has  a  trigger  pull  of  approximately  6  lbs.  The  GLOCK  22  also  utilizes  the  safe  action 
technology,  that  includes  a  trigger  safety  mechanism,  but  no  external  safety. 133  The  GLOCK  22 
40  caliber  has  an  approximate  cost  of  $648.  These  statistics  align  favorably  with  the  military  law 
enforcement  criteria.  The  GLOCK  22  is  the  primary  issued,  full-sized  handgun  for  Special 
Agents  of  the  FBI,  the  U.S.  Marshal  Service,  Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  and  the  BATFE. 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  review,  this  research  brings  to  light  many  important  factors  that  should  effect  the 
selection  of  the  military’s  next  generation  handgun.  Based  on  the  age,  reliability,  and  poor 
satisfaction  level  of  the  M9,  it  is  clearly  time  for  the  military  to  upgrade  to  a  newer  technology 
handgun.  However,  the  handgun  acquisition  strategy  of  RFP  W15QKN-15-R-0002  fails  to 
deliver  a  handgun  that  meets  the  unique  needs  of  the  military  law  enforcement  community. 
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As  has  been  established,  this  one  size  fits  all  handgun  procurement  strategy  does  not 
work  across  the  many  job  functions  of  the  military.  This  is  especially  true  when  comparing  two 
primary  handgun  uses,  military  law  enforcement  and  military  members  of  other  job  categories 
when  deployed  in  combat.  While  each  has  substantial  need  for  an  effective  handgun,  their 
training  and  job  functions  are  markedly  different. 

Specifically,  when  examining  the  handgun  training  and  qualification  requirements  of 
military  law  enforcement  officers,  the  similarities  between  their  needs  and  those  of  their  civilian 
counterparts  become  evident.  These  similarities  indicate  a  need  for  a  handgun  which  can  be 
easily  drawn  from  a  holster,  ready  to  fire,  and  discharge  ammunition  with  the  capability  to 
eliminate  a  threat.  Since  most  of  the  recent  shootings  at  military  bases  have  occurred  both 
domestically  and  due  to  active  shooter  incidents,  the  handgun  must  be  lightweight,  compact,  and 
have  a  consistent  trigger  pull,  allowing  law  enforcement  officer  to  accurately  engage  a  target  at 
close  range. 

Due  to  the  described  characteristics  of  expanding  ammunition  and  its  ability  to  eliminate 
a  target  instead  of  simply  wounding  it,  military  law  enforcement  members  should  be  issued 
expanding  ammunition.  While  expanding  ammunition  may  violate  the  essence  of  both  the 
Hague  Convention  and  NATO  Standards,  these  violations,  while  debatable  even  in  combat,  do 
not  come  into  effect  during  traditional  law  enforcement  activities  and  should  not  affect  the 
military’s  purchasing  decision. 

Therefore,  the  military  should  utilize  previously  accomplished  testing  by  reputable  state, 
local,  and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  particularly  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to 
determine  the  standards  for  which  a  military  law  enforcement  handgun  should  be  qualified. 
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Since  the  FBI  has  also  recently  published  a  request  for  proposals,  their  identified  standards  could 
be  easily  duplicated,  by  the  U.S.  military,  and  used  for  the  selection  of  a  handgun  for  military 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

In  this  case,  the  evaluation  criteria  of  size,  trigger  pressure,  safety  mechanism  and  cost 
were  examined.  In  all  three  GLOCK  handguns,  the  evaluation  criteria  were  acceptable.  Since 
these  handguns  are  used  as  the  primary  service  weapons  for  a  majority  of  law  enforcement,  the 
need  to  test  their  ballistic  capability  and  reliability  is  unnecessary  being  that  they  have  already 
been  proven  in  both  areas  repeatedly.  By  selecting  one  of  these  weapons,  with  an  non  negotiated 
price  point  in  the  range  of  $616-670,  the  military  would  likely  save  millions  of  dollars  making 
this  a  win-win  situation  for  not  only  military  professionals,  but  the  American  public. 

While  any  of  the  evaluated  GLOCK  handguns  satisfy  the  identified  selection  criteria 
established  for  the  military  law  enforcement  community,  the  GLOCK  17  provides  the  best 
option.  The  GLOCK  17  not  only  meets  the  size,  trigger  pull,  and  safety  requirements,  it  also  has 
the  lowest  baseline  price  of  the  evaluated  handguns.  More  importantly,  the  GLOCK  17  utilizes  a 
9mm  ammunition  round  allowing  the  military  to  continue  its  tradition  of  adherence  to  NATO 
Standard  4090. 


CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  the  military  could  utilize  previously  conducted  testing  by  civilian  law 
enforcement  organizations  to  justify  its  handgun  of  choice  for  the  military  law  enforcement 
community.  Like  their  civilian  counterparts,  the  military  law  enforcement  officer,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  part  of  the  Air  Force  Security  Forces,  Navy  Master-at-Arms,  or  Army  Military 
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Police,  needs  a  weapon  that  is  capable  of  protecting  the  military  and  civilian  citizens  they  serve. 
While  any  of  the  popular  GLOCK  handguns  would  meet  this  requirement,  the  GLOCK  17  is  the 
best  option.  Continuing  on  the  current  path  of  RFP  W15QKN-15-R-0002  will  yield  a  weapon 
designed  for  combat,  and  not  law  enforcement,  ultimately  yielding  these  professionals  with  the 
incorrect  handgun.  The  U.S.  military  should  avoid  making  the  same  mistake  it  made  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  it  selected  the  M9,  and  instead  purchase  the  right  handgun  for  all  military  law 
enforcement  personnel. 
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